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One widely accepted explanation of bullying, known as the aggressive-motive thesis, assumes that 
bullying is a form of aggressive behaviour triggered by external stress. However, recent evidences 
have suggested a different explanation, known as the frustration-aggression thesis, which asserts that 
bullying is a psychological defense triggered by external stress to reduce anxiety. The present 
investigation is an attempt to compare school bullying in Japan and Hong Kong and to find out 
whether the frustration-aggression thesis is applicable in the schooling context of both societies. 
Data analysis using structural equation modeling was based on 703 girls selected from 13 primary 
and 6 junior secondary schools in Japan and 2,477 girls selected from 21 primary and 19 secondary 
schools in Hong Kong. Results of the analysis suggest that girl bullying in Japan can be explained by 
the frustration-aggression thesis but that girl bullying in Hong Kong can be explained by the 
aggressive-motive thesis. The reasons behind the different bullying mechanisms are suggested, but 
further investigations are needed to uncover the underlying causes. 


Introduction 


Existing knowledge about school bullying and its prevention is mainly derived from 
research conducted in Western countries (Olweus, 1978, 1993, 1999). One widely 
accepted explanation of bullying, known as the aggressive-motive thesis, hypothesizes 
that bullying is a form of aggressive behaviour triggered by external stress (Camodeca, 
Goossens, Schuengel, & Terwogt, 2003; Craig, 1998; Dodge, 1993; Olweus, 1993; 
Whitney & Smith, 1993). Supporters of this thesis believe that bullies lose control of 
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their temper and bully their peers when they are aroused by stressful external 
circumstances, such as being treated unfairly by teachers, being scolded by parents, or 
being ridiculed by peers. If this is the case, then bullying prevention programmes 
should mainly be focused on helping students control their anger, teaching bullies 
how to solve their problems by adopting conflict management techniques and 
developing more empathy and greater sensitivity towards other people (Barton, 2006; 
Olweus, 1999). 

However, recent evidence has also pointed to the fact that people bully because 
they are frustrated (Berkowitz, 1989; Callagan & Joseph, 1995; Catalano, Novaco, & 
McConnel, 2002; National Institute for Educational Policy Research [NIER], 2006; 
Neary & Joseph, 1994; Slee, 1995; Taki, 1996). This explanation, the frustration- 
aggression thesis, hypothesizes that frustration is an intermediate factor between 
stress and bullying. In other words, bullying could be a psychological defense 
triggered by external stressors to reduce anxiety. If this thesis is correct, then bullying 
prevention programmes should mainly focus on helping students with stress 
management and deal with their frustration more positively, or arranging therapeutic 
treatments for them (Barton, 2006). 

A recent investigation which compared bullying behaviour by students in Japan, 
Korea, Australia, and Canada revealed that the level and nature of schooling bullying 
in the four countries was that predicted by the frustration-aggression thesis (NIER, 
2006). Moreover, some aspects of the bullying behaviour by students in Korea, 
Australia, and Canada resembled the infamous Japanese yime bullying, which is 
characterized by the victims being excluded, isolated, and intimidated by the bullies. 
Hence, there is reason to believe that ime bullying may be a more widespread 
phenomenon, existing in different schooling systems, than had previously been 
thought (Morita, Soeda, Soeda, & Taki, 1999). The present investigation is an 
attempt to compare school bullying in Japan and Hong Kong and to find out whether 
the frustration-aggression thesis is also applicable to the context of Hong Kong 
schools. 


Review of the Literature 


Most researchers categorize bullying as a subset of aggressive behaviours that involves 
an intention to hurt another person (Camodeca et al., 2003; Olweus, 1993; Smith & 
Thompson, 1991). It is inflicted repeatedly and regularly over time (Olweus, 1993) 
and it usually involves an imbalance in power, either real or perceived (Craig, 1998; 
Whitney & Smith, 1993). Bullying can be manifested in various ways. Not only can it 
be displayed physically, through direct aggressive acts such as hitting, kicking, 
pinching, taking belongings or money, and pushing, but also by activities such as 
name calling and cruel teasing, which may be covert and elusive. Rivers and Smith 
(1994) indicate that verbally aggressive notes can be passed in the classroom without 
teachers even being aware that bullying is taking place. Another form of aggressive 
behaviour, called indirect or relational bullying, is a form of social exclusion whereby 
students inflict damage through spreading malicious gossip or withdrawal of 
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friendship (Bjérkqvist, Lagerspetz, & Kaukiainen, 1992). More recently, bullying has 
been labeled as a form of terrorism in that it involves an unprovoked attack with the 
intention to cause harm on the victim (Ross, 2002). 

Much of the current understanding of bullying behaviour can be traced back to 
earlier research on mobbing and delinquent behaviour by youth in Sweden, mainly 
committed by gangs of delinquent boys coming from families with poor socio- 
economic background (Elliott, 2003; Hayes, 1992; Olweus, 1978). These boys 
usually prey on victims who are younger, smaller in physical size, and powerless to 
fight back (Olweus, 1978). Because of this historical development, earlier literature in 
bullying often made the assumptions that bullying behaviours, whether they are 
committed by boys or girls, are mainly male aggressive behaviours and that the bullies 
and victims are two different groups. Since then, two pieces of evidence have 
suggested that these assumptions may be problematic and may have led to confusions 
in the development in the field. 

First, emerging evidences suggest that there is not one but many types of bully 
(Pellegrini, 2001). For example, one type of bully, often called bully-victims, are 
children who both bully others and are victimized by others. One characteristic which 
distinguishes the bully-victims from other types of bullies is their poor social skills 
(Kaukianinen et al., 2002). Their poor social skills often lead them to provoke teasing 
and bullying behaviour by their peers, and as victims, they turn around and bully 
children who are even less competent than they themselves are. These children often 
create disturbances in class and are unpopular with their peers. At times, they behave 
as if they enjoy the recognition that they receive when they are being bullied and 
prefer this situation to being ignored by their peers (Newman, Horne, & 
Bartolomucci, 2000). Because of their excessive attention-seeking behaviour and 
their intense frustration when things do not go their way, the bully-victims, who make 
up approximately one fifth of those who are victimized, are harder to support than the 
ordinary victims (Perry, Hodges, & Egan, 2001). 

Second, research evidence suggests that there are gender differences in bullying 
behaviour (Block, 1983; Espelage, Bosworth, & Simon, 2000; Hyde, 1986; Knight, 
Guthrie, Page, & Fabes, 2002; Owens, Daly, & Slee, 2005; Parke & Slaby, 1983). In 
general, it has been reported that boys tend to have more positive views of bullying 
than girls (Crick & Werner, 1998) and have a higher representation in more serious 
forms of bullying and antisocial behaviours (Rodkin, Farmer, Pearl, Van Acker, 
2000). However, it has been suggested that girls also engage in indirect or relational 
bullying behaviours that are different from those perpetrated by boys (Crick & 
Grotpeter, 1995; Espelage et al., 2000). Moreover, evidence also points to the fact 
that the relational bullying employed by girls is a more sophisticated form of 
victimization than simply the brutal use of power (Owens et al., 2005; Owens, Slee, & 
Shute, 2000). Because of the higher tendency for girls to engage in relational bullying, 
it has been suggested that girls are in fact at greater risk of psychological 
maladjustment than boys (Crick & Grotpeter, 1995; Loeber & Kennan, 1994). 

The above results indicate that an earlier suggestion that “‘It is important to have an 
adequate number of adults on duty together with the students during break periods, 
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and that the school provide good supervision of the students’ activities’? (Olweus, 
1993, p. 70) may work in some limited circumstances but may not work in situations 
involving relational bullying and bully-victims. 

As described earlier, bullying behaviours are manifested differently by the male and 
female gender. Male bullies tend to threaten to hit or take things from peers, tend to 
be physically stronger than their victims, and have a need to control others. Female 
bullies, on the other hand, use nasty, dismissive glances and gestures, start and spread 
rumors, gossip, send intimidating notes, threaten others with social exclusion, play 
mean games, manipulate friendships, and/or leave a classmate out of the group 
(Craig, Pepler, Connolly, & Henderson, 2001; Crick, 1993). As opposed to males, 
who use their strength to subdue their peers, female bullies tend to be physically 
weaker than their victims (Craig et al., 2001). It has been suggested that males bully 
mainly because they are irritated by their peers and that females bully in an effort to 
gain attention from peers and because they want to be included in their group, with 
the notion of being included often defined by leaving out particular students. 
(Macklem, 2003). 

In a participant observation ethnographic study of sixth to eighth graders, Eder 
(1985) pointed out that girls strive to be popular by being friendly to others whom they 
may not really like. For instance, sometimes they pretend to smile as a way of masking 
their anger toward their popular peers. These girls also tend to deliberately 
underachieve academically in order to avoid resentment by others and stay with the 
group. In another study, it was suggested that females bully because they are bored and 
want to create excitement and that they are acting out television soap operas (Owens, 
Slee, & Shute, 2001). International studies suggest that girls between the ages of 8 and 
15 use indirect aggression, but its rate varies from country to country (French, Jansen, 
& Pidada, 2002). For example, girls in the USA, Finland, Italy, Poland, and Israel use 
a high frequency of relational bullying, but this is not the case in Russia and China, 
at least with young children (Crick & Grotpeter, 1995; French et al., 2002). 

Much evidence has pointed to the fact that the sources of risk for bullying 
behaviours come from the family, peer group, and the school (Macklem, 2003). From 
a developmental competency perspective, the family, school, and peer group are also 
sources of support for reducing bullying behaviours (Masten & Coatsworth, 1998). 
The relationship among family members has long been considered an important 
factor associated with children’s self-esteem (Peterson & Rollins, 1999), personal and 
social competence (Felson & Zielinski, 1989), and adolescent delinquency (Lau & 
Chan, 1997). Violent behaviour takes root in broken homes (Laub & Sampson, 
1988), larger families (Loeber & Stouthamer-Loeber, 1986), where there is poor 
quality of family life and low parental attachment (Rankin & Kern, 1994), 
poor parenting skills (Wells & Rankin, 1988), child abuse and neglect (Gray, 
1988), poor modeling of problem-solving skills, and hostile discipline techniques 
(Loeber & Dishion, 1983). Parenting style, for example, has been found to be of great 
significance in the development of bullying behaviours in young boys (Olweus, 1993). 
Families of boys who bullied were often lacking in warmth, used physical violence, 
and failed to monitor children’s activities outside the school. 
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Peer influence assumes diverse forms. In schools, students’ perception, attitudes, 
and values constitute a subculture that may directly challenge that of the school. 
Students form delinquent groups for status, safety, power, and excitement (Spergel 
et al., 1994). They may even develop into more structured gangs of diverse types 
(Huff, 1989). Once they become gang members, they develop what Fleisher (1995) 
calls a ‘‘defensive world view”’’, characterized by a feeling of vulnerability and a need 
to protect oneself, a belief that no one can be trusted, a need to maintain social 
distance, a willingness to use violence and intimidation to repel others, and an 
attraction to similar defensive people. In a study of 217 boys and girls, Bukowski and 
colleagues found that girls’ and boys’ attraction to aggressive peers increased upon 
the entry to secondary school, and this increase was greater for girls (Bukowski, 
Sippola, & Newcomb, 2000). 

Some researchers have asserted that school is a breeding ground for bullying 
behaviour (Gottfredson & Hirschi, 1990). Kozol (1991) pointed out that under- 
funding adversely affects educational opportunities given that resource disparity leads 
to inadequate compensatory and remedial education, inferior teachers and facilities in 
low income schools, great school community distance, and racial segregation. The 
bureaucratic characteristics of most urban schools, by lumping hundreds of youth 
together, has been blamed in fostering an alienated subculture (Akers, 1985). While 
varying in peer influence by gender and social class, male, working-class students are 
more detached from their schools and under greater influence by their peers 
(Schwendinger & Schwendinger, 1985) to take part in deviant activities (Colvin & 
Pauly, 1983). Ironically, recent school reforms, with greater emphasis on standards, 
competition, and homework, further aggravate the situation (Frymier, 1992). More 
importantly, for the Asian contexts, tracking or segregation of schools by students’ 
academic performance will likely create the social context in which bullying is more 
probable, especially among low achievers. 

Many researchers have attempted to explain bullying behaviours from a social 
information processing perspective (Akers, 1985; Crick & Dodge, 1994; Dodge, 
1986). According to this perspective, impairment in social problem-solving is 
implicated in the development of aggression. For example, research has found that 
bullies are more likely to show bias in information processing and poor understanding 
of others’ mental states (Crick & Dodge, 1994). Camodeca et al. (2003) reported that 
bullies and victims display lower social competence than children not directly 
involved in the bullying episode. They concluded that the necessary social knowledge 
may have been available to the children but that bullies and victims did not always 
apply it successfully. More recently, however, scholars have begun to question 
whether this explanation applies to all types of bullying (Salmivalli, Lagerspetz, 
Bjorkqvist, Osterman, & Kaukiainen, 1996; Sutton, Smith, & Swettenham, 1999). 
For example, Sutton and his colleagues (1999) argue that some bullies understand 
other people very well and may use this understanding to their own advantage. In 
other words, for a bully to socially exclude his or her victim, the bully needs to 
understand the feelings of others in the social context to manipulate others to make 
the victim feel “‘left out.” 
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In addition to explaining bullying from a social information processing perspective, 
researchers have also tried to understand whether bullying is caused by an aggressive- 
motive system (Olweus, 1978, 1993) or is mediated by emotional problems such as 
depression and anxiety (Craig, 1998; Dodge, 1991; Slee, 1995). Dodge (1991) made 
a distinction between reactive and proactive aggression. Reactive aggressiveness is a 
stable tendency to become angry when frustrated and to hurt others because of this. 
On the other hand, proactive aggressiveness is the use of aggressive acts to meet one’s 
goals and might not involve an angry reaction to a specific event. Lorenz (1970) 
described anger and discontent as drive states in humans that build up aggressive 
urges that eventually ‘“‘spill over’? and are released. In a study of 558 middle-school 
students, anger was found to be the strongest predictor of bullying (Bosworth, 
Espelage, & Simon, 1999). Anger was also a significant predictor of an increase in 
bullying over a period of 6 months; students who were the most angry in the fall 
semester reported an increase in bullying behaviours over the school year (Espelage, 
Bosworth, & Simon, 2001). 

Earlier research into bullying supported the aggressive-motive theory of bullying 
mainly because there was no overwhelming evidence for concluding that bullies were 
different from non-bullies regarding emotional problems (Olweus, 1978, 1993, 
1999). However, research findings in the past decade suggested that such a position 
may not be correct in all circumstances. In fact, there is evidence to suggest that 
bullying can also be explained by the frustration-aggression theory (Berkowitz, 1989; 
Catalano et al., 2002). For example, it has been reported that depression is a common 
symptom experienced by victims of bullying as well as bullies (Callagan & Joseph, 
1995; Neary & Joseph, 1994; Slee, 1995). Also, clinically elevated depression levels 
have been found in both boys and girls who bully their peers (Slee, 1995). In one 
study, bullies, victims, and non-bullies were compared for depressive symptoms and 
suicidal thoughts; one of the conclusions was that bullies scored significantly higher 
than neutral students on depressive symptoms (Roland, 2002). In other studies, 
bully-victims, those students who bully and have been bullied, report higher 
depressive symptoms than those who are mere victims (Swearer, Song, Cary, Eagle, 
& Mickelson, 2001). Recently, a cross-national study of bullying has reported that 
frustration is not only a correlate of bullying but may also be a mediating factor 
between stress and bullying (these authors had used “stressors”? and “‘stress 
symptom” instead of stress and frustration) (NIER, 2006). 

Hence, there is evidence to support both the aggressive-motive theory and the 
frustration-aggression theory of bullying. Given that frustration and depression are 
higher in school systems where competition is emphasized (Harber, 2004), is it 
possible that frustration-aggression theory could explain bullying phenomena more 
accurately than aggressive-motive theory in highly competitive school systems? If this 
is true, what are the elements in a school system that cause students to vent their 
frustration through bullying others? This is the question on which the present paper 
will be focused. 

The paper will examine the frustration-aggression thesis by comparing datasets on 
bullying from Japan and Hong Kong. These two societies are selected for three 
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reasons. First, the schooling systems in Japan and Hong Kong are both very 
competitive and score high in international comparisons (Willms, 2004). Second, 
both of them are Asian societies influenced by Confucian values (Pye, 2000) and 
occupy similar positions in the global cultural map (Inglehart, 2000), although Japan 
is much more collective than Hong Kong in the collectivism-individualism 
continuum (Hofstede, 2001). Third, the reported bullying rates of these two societies 
are fairly similar (Morita et al., 1999; NIER, 2006; Wong, Lok, Lo, & Ma, 2002). 

Japan is a country that has made serious attempts to understand bullying and 
develop ways to prevent it. In the past, the Japanese school system has paid exclusive 
attention to academic achievement, sometimes at the expense of children’s social and 
emotional development. The Japanese word Jjime refers to the type of bullying that 
sometimes results in trauma and school phobia. This type of bullying usually takes the 
form of a large group of students picking on or tormenting one or two weaker ones. 
The victim has nowhere to go. He or she is surrounded by the tormenters. Often, 
many of the bullies in the groups say they do so only out of fear that if they do not, 
they will become victims themselves (Machizawa, 1995). In a collective society such 
as Japan, where group membership is crucial for social survival, the ostracism inflicted 
by social exclusion represents a particularly mean and cruel form of punishment 
(Crystal, 1994). Maniwa (1990) reports that isolated individuals feel as if the central 
core of their being is degraded or lost as a result of the exclusion. 

During the 1980s, research interest on Jjime bullying was at its peak, and the issue 
attracted international attention because it was believed to be largely a Japanese 
problem (Smith & Brain, 2000). The victims often develop a hatred for school and 
eventually refuse to attend (Machizawa, 1995). A national survey conducted during 
1994-1995 reported that 26% of elementary students and 20% of middle-school 
students had been aggressors in Jjime bullying during the previous 9 months (Morita 
et al., 1999). In fact, after a bully victim committed suicide, the classmates of the 
victim would inevitably deny that they knew there was anything wrong (Maniwa, 
1990). Hence, in the Japanese culture, although children recognize that social 
exclusion, teasing, and name calling are not nice, most of them do not see these as 
delinquent behaviours. Fukaya (1996) argues that rigidly structured school activities, 
large class sizes, and a limited choice of schools contribute to bullying. Others have 
attributed the 7jzme phenomenon to particular features of Japanese society because 
qyime occurs both at schools and in the work place (Akiba, 2004; Takegawa, 1993; 
Takigawa, 1995; Tanaka, 1995). 

In Hong Kong, although severe school violence, such as shooting or fighting with 
weapons, is infrequent, bullying in school is not a new phenomenon. The large class 
size and high people density within small school premises contribute to a high 
frequency of human conflicts within some schools (Fowler & Walberg, 1991; Sun, 
Hui, & Watkins, 2005). Moreover, the highly tracked mechanism which allocates 
primary school students to secondary schools results in a high concentration of 
students with low motivation and weak academic ability in some schools (Frymier, 
1992). A study in 2001 reported 17.2% of secondary school students had been 
aggressors in physical bullying and 6.6% in relational bullying, and the frequencies in 
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elementary school were 22.5% and 9.5%, respectively (Wong & Lo, 2002; Wong 
et al., 2002). Several highly publicized cases of bullying and murder in the territory 
between 1999 and 2003 put bullying in schools high on the policy agenda. However, 
systematic studies on the topic of bullying in schools are only relatively recent 
endeavours, and researchers are still trying to understand the nature of these 
behaviours and whether they are different from bullying behaviours in other countries 
(Wong, 2004). 

Figure 1 presents the conceptual framework of the present study that is the same as 
in NIER (2006) based on Taki (2001). It is postulated that students’ bullying 
behaviour is mainly influenced by three factors, namely, competition, stress, and 
frustration. Students experience stress when they are troubled by study, irritated by 
their peers, or have problems with their family members or with their teachers. 
According to the aggressive-motive theory, pressure from parents, teachers, peers, 
and learning are the main sources of stress giving rise to bullying. Stress may be 
alleviated or aggravated depending on the individual’s attitudes and the availability of 
social support. Thus, it is assumed that family, community, and school, which make 
up the social support system, contribute to reduced frustration and stress experienced 
by the students. This support system signifies whether parents understand a child, 
whether teachers listen to a child in trouble seriously, or whether peers are 
encouraging and helpful. Finally, the frustration-aggression theory posits that 
frustration mediates between sources of stress and bullying. Stress is assumed to 
affect a person psychologically and he/she may bully others when the frustration 
level is high. 

Student’s experience of competing with other students may contribute to a higher 
frequency of bullying and may also contribute to a higher level of stress in the system. 
This means that a competitive attitude may result in a higher rate of bullying and may 





Competition Bullying 


SO others 


Sources of stress: Frustration 
study, teacher, symptoms 
peers, family 





Social support: 
teacher, peer, family 


Figure 1. Conceptual framework of the present study 
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also aggravate the student’s relationship with teachers, peers, and family members, 
as well as stress in learning. Furthermore, stress from study also has an impact on 
stress from teachers, peers, and family. What this means is that learning stress may 
be dissipated in a student’s social network and affect his/her relationship with 
teachers, peers, and family members. The combination of stressors and social 
support may be a bit complicated and need more explanation. For example, teachers 
sometimes get angry and scold a student without sufficient understanding about the 
reasons for the student’s behaviour. If the student has a good relationship with the 
teacher, he or she may think that the teacher is scolding them for their own good. In 
this case, stress from teacher is alleviated. However, if the student has a poor 
relationship with the teacher, he or she may think that the teacher is unfair. In this 
case, stress from teacher is aggravated. A similar explanation can be applied to peers 
and families. 


Method 
Sampling 


The target population in this study was female students studying in Primary 5 and 
Secondary 1 in Japan and Hong Kong. The Japanese sample was composed of 334 
students from 13 primary schools and 369 students from 6 junior secondary schools 
and was collected in June 2005 in the Tokyo metropolitan area. The Hong Kong 
sample was composed of 985 students from 21 primary schools and 1,437 students 
from 19 secondary schools and was collected in June 2006 from 4 of the 19 districts in 
Hong Kong, and these four districts were populated by lower class and lower middle- 
class residents. The schools being selected were all publicly funded schools. Data 
collection for the Hong Kong cohort was done in June 2006. In both cases, the survey 
questionnaire was sent to the school principals for their approval prior to 
administering the survey. In each of the sampled schools, arrangements would be 
made in such a way that all students in Primary 5 and Secondary 1 of that school 
would be assembled in the school hall or in their classrooms and were given a survey 
form to complete, but individual students’ identities remained anonymous in the 
survey form. A summary of the demographic description of two student cohorts is 
provided in Table 1. 


Table 1. Demographic descriptions of the samples 














Grade 5 girls Grade 7 girls 
Number Average age Number Average age 
Japan 334 (11.0%) 11.26 years 369 (11.8%) 12.67 years 


Hong Kong 985 (31.4%) 10.89 years 1,437 (45.8%) 12.90 years 
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Measures 


All the instruments used in the present study had been validated in previous studies. 
The Frustration symptoms scale and Sources of stress scale are adopted from 
Okayasu (1997), the Competition scale, Social support scale, and Bullying scale are 
based on Taki (2001), who validated and established norms for the instrument in the 
Japanese student population. The original instruments were written in Japanese and 
were translated into English. This was done because researchers in the two countries 
used English as the medium of communication. The English version was then 
translated into Chinese, which was compared with the Japanese version by a 
translation expert who is fluent in both Japanese and Chinese to ensure that the items 
in the two versions contain the same meaning. 

Competition is a 3-item scale which describes students’ feeling about their 
classmates in areas of school work, appearance, and sport. A sample item is “‘I feel 
unhappy if I don’t do better than my classmates in my school work.’”’ Respondents are 
asked to rate each of the items on a 4-point scale ranging from Strongly disagree, 
Disagree a little, Agree a little’, to Strongly agree. Alpha reliability of the scale reported in 
this study is 0.764. 

Sources of stress describe students’ perception of sources of unhappy experiences. 
The scale contains four subscales — learning, teachers, peers, and family — each of 
which contains three items. Some examples of the items are, “‘I can’t understand my 
lessons,” ‘““Teachers tell me off without listening to me,” ““Classmates put me down 
because of the way I look,” and “‘I get nagged in my family.’ Respondents are asked 
to rate each of the items on a 4-point scale ranging from Never, A little, Sometimes, to 
Very often. Alpha reliability of the four subscales is in the range of 0.600 to 0.806. 

Social support describes the degree of support students feel they are getting from 
their parents, teachers, and classmates, each of which contains three items. Some 
example of the items are, “If I feel left out I am encouraged by my parents,” “‘If I 
express my troubles/problems I am listened to by my classmates,”’ and ‘‘My teachers 
usually try to understand my feelings.’ Respondents are asked to rate each of the 
items on a 4-point scale ranging from Strongly disagree, Disagree a little, Agree a little, to 
Strongly agree. Alpha reliability of the three subscales are in the range of 0.855 to 0.885. 

Frustration symptom is a 12-item scale which describes students’ emotional 
condition in four domains, namely, physical, apathy, aggression, and depression. 
These items include ‘“‘I don’t have much energy,” “‘I don’t feel interested in things,”’ 
“‘T can’t concentrate on school work,” “‘I feel sick and tired,” “I get sick a lot,” “‘I get 
headaches,”’ “I get depressed,”’ “I worry about things,”’ “I feel very lonely,”’ “‘I get 
irritated easily,” “I get angry easily,” and “I feel like shouting at others.” 
Respondents are asked to rate each of the items on a 4-point scale ranging from 
Not at all like me, Not much like me, A little ike me, to A lot like me. Alpha reliability of 
the scale reported in this study is 0.880. 

Bullying others 1s a 6-item scale which asks students to recall the frequency they take 
part in bullying other students. The six types of bullying behaviours are (1) physical 
bullying jokingly (e.g.,, hitting, kicking, spitting, slapping, pushing, or doing other 
physical harm); (2) physical bullying on purpose, harshly; (3) taking things from 
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victims or damaging their property; (4) verbal assault (e.g., teasing, calling names, 
threatening others, or saying mean things to them; (5) social exclusion (e.g., 
excluding or ignoring others, spreading rumors or saying mean things about them to 
others, or getting others not to like them); and (6) using computer, email, or SMS 
messages. Respondents are asked to rate each item on a 5-point scale ranging from 
Never, Once or twice, A few times a month, Once a week, to Several times a week. Alpha 
reliability of the scale reported in this study is 0.761. 

The above instruments are deemed relevant across two Asian cultural regions for 
two reasons. First, the nature of competition, stressors, and social support systems 
that these instruments describe are typical of the hierarchical, authoritative schooling 
structure of the two cultures. Second, both the frustration symptoms and bullying 
scale have been validated and used in previous studies in both cultures (Lai, 1995; 
NIER, 2006; Wong et al., 2002). The properties of these instruments, their means 
and standard deviations, number of items, number of response categories, and 
reported reliability are summarized in Table 2, and the zero-order correlation 


coefficients between bullying and stressors with frustration symptoms are reported in 
Table 3. 


Statistical Model 


The present study mainly employs LISREL 8.3 (J6reskog & Sérbom, 1993) as a 
statistical tool for data analysis. LISREL is often employed to estimate the structural 


Table 2. A summary of the psychometric properties of the survey instruments 











Japan Hong Kong 
No. Response Reported 
Instrument items categories MM SD M SD tscore reliability 
Competition 3 1to4 2.0603 0.8419 2.1303 0.6712 —2.30* 0.764 
Sources of stress 12 1lto4 1.7304 0.5278 1.9705 0.4542  —11.95*** 0.803 
Learning 3 1lto4 2.0178 0.7323 2.1802 0.6099 —5.96*** 0.695 
Teacher 3 1lto4 1.4988 0.6895 1.6707 0.6753 —5.94*** 0.806 
Peer 3 1to4 1.6494 0.7247 1.6639 0.5852 —0.55 0.600 
Family 3 1lto4 1.7555 0.8059 2.3675 0.8021  —17.89*** 0.785 
Social support 9 1to4 3.1219 0.6077 2.9978 0.6004 4.84*** 0.851 
Teacher 3 1lto4 2.6933 0.8965 2.7472 0.8009 —1.54 0.862 
Peer 3 1to4 3.2487 0.7796 3.2625 0.7406 — 0.43 0.855 
Family 3 1to4 3.4236 0.7444 2.9838 0.8706 12.24*** 0.885 
Frustration 12 1to4 1.8455 0.6791 1.9705 1.1859 —5.20*** 0.880 
symptoms 
Physical 3 1to4 2.0323 0.8240 2.0337 0.6860 1.86 0.762 
Depression 3 1to4 1.6643 0.7343 1.9010 0.6772 —8.05*** = 0.753 
Aggression 3 1to4 1.9612 0.9142 1.9721 0.6978 — 0.34 0.789 
Apathy 3 1lto4 1.7242 0.7530 2.0337 0.5808  —11.64*** 0.722 
Bullying score 6 1to5 1.2461 0.3629 1.1996 0.3131 4.53*** 0.761 





*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001. 
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Table 3. Zero-order correlation between bullying and stressors with frustration symptoms 








Frustration symptoms Stressors 
Bully others Teacher Peer Study Family 
Japan 
Physical OBI2t** 0.296*** 0.359*** 0.360*** 0.328*** 
Depression 0.194*** 0.358*** 0.470*** 0.368*** 0.394*** 
Aggression 0.268*** 0.334*** 0.472*** 0.386*** 0.431*** 
Apathy 0.368*** 0.329*** 0.446*** 0.534*** 0.435*** 
Hong Kong 
Physical 0.147*** 0.298*** 0.232*** 0:3557** 0.219*** 
Depression 0.147*** 0.288*** 0.305*** 0.324*** 0.286*** 
Aggression 0.156*** 0.295*** 0.300*** 0.309*** 0.255*** 
Apathy 0.201*** 0.274*** 0.195*** 0.437*** 0.168*** 





*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001. 


relationships between observed variables in a quantitative regression model. It 
estimates the relationship among the latent variables based on the covariance matrices 
of the observed variables. In sum, a fitted structural equation model will provide 
information about the correlation coefficients of the latent constructs, the t values of 
the coefficients, and information about whether the model fits well with the 
observation. To determine the overall fitness of a structural equation model, a 
number of indexes are usually used. The weighted ‘“‘least square”’ chi-square is used to 
measure the overall fitness of the model to the data. However, in order to avoid poor fit 
in large sample sizes, the goodness-of-fit measure (GFI) and adjusted goodness-of-fit 
(AGFI) are developed since they do not depend on sample size explicitly but measure 
how much better the model fits as compared to no model at all (Tanaka & Huba, 
1985). Also, Browne and Cudeck (1993) have suggested the use of Root Mean Square 
Error of Approximation (RMSEA) as a measure of discrepancy per degree of freedom 
to take account of the error of approximation in the population. They have suggested 
that a value of 0.05 indicates a close fit and that values up to 0.08 represent reasonable 
errors of approximation in the population. As a rule of thumb, the closer the model fits 
the dataset, the closer these indices approach a value of 1. 


Results 


Table 2 also compares the means and standard deviations of the scales of the Japan 
and Hong Kong cohorts using a rt test. The result in Table 2 suggests that Hong Kong 
girls are experiencing higher stress from learning, teachers, and family than Japanese 
girls, but the perceived social support from the family is much lower than their 
Japanese counterpart. For example, in terms of family stressor, compared to girls in 
Japan, girls in Hong Kong have a much stronger feeling of being nagged in their 
families, of too much being expected of them by their parents, and of too much 
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importance being placed on doing well at school. Also, Hong Kong girls experience 
more competition from peers and have a higher level of frustration. However, the 
bullying scores for Japanese girls are higher than for Hong Kong girls. Among the 
frustration symptoms, Hong Kong girls have a significantly higher level of apathy and 
depression than Japanese girls. In other words, girls in Hong Kong have less energy 
and concentration, feel less interested in things, are more worried about things, and 
are more lonely and depressed than their Japanese counterparts. Therefore, in 
general, Japanese girls are experiencing less frustration and stress and have better 
family support than Hong Kong girls, yet they engage in a higher frequency of 
bullying behaviours. 

Figure 2 shows the bar charts of six types of bullying behaviours committed by 
Primary 5 and Secondary 1 girls in Japan and Hong Kong. The six types of bullying 
behaviours are physical bullying jokingly, physical bullying harshly, taking or 
damaging belongings, teasing and name calling, excluding or ignoring, and sending 
electronic messages. The pattern of bullying is somewhat different in the two groups. 
Hong Kong girls have a much higher frequency of covert bullying, such as taking or 
damaging victims’ properties and sending defaming messages through electronic 
means (the receiver may not know who the sender is). Japanese girls, on the other 
hand, have a much higher frequency of relational bullying, such as socially excluding 
the victims. Nevertheless, it appears that Japanese girls are more likely to repeatedly 
engage in all types of bullying (with the exception of sending electronic messages) 
than their Hong Kong counterparts. 

However, the difference in bullying behaviours in the two societies may have 
something to do with the social setting and security arrangements. For example, the 
fact that Hong Kong girls exhibit a much higher frequency of taking and damaging 
belongings than Japanese girls may be explained by the difference of class size and 
classroom security in schools in Japan and Hong Kong. The average class size in 
Japan is 22 to 25 in primary schools and 30 to 35 in secondary schools, whereas the 
average class size in Hong Kong is 32 to 37 in primary schools and 38 to 42 in 
secondary schools. Also, most of the primary and secondary schools in Japan have 
bookshelves for students in the classrooms, whereas most of the schools in Hong 
Kong do not. Thus, the larger class size and lack of security in Hong Kong schools 
perhaps make it easier for theft and property damages to take place. Furthermore, it 
has been mentioned that the students in the Hong Kong sample come from four 
economically disadvantaged districts and it is likely that the poorer socioeconomic 
background is another reason for the higher frequency of taking and damaging 
belongings than the Japanese cohort. 

Figures 3 and 4 show the path diagrams of the relationship between sources of 
stress, social support, depression, and bullying for Japanese girls using a structural 
equation modeling technique. All path coefficients (y) being reported are stand- 
ardized. As shown in the diagrams, the goodness-of-fit and adjusted goodness-of-fit 
indices are 0.878 and 0.862, respectively, for the Japanese cohort, and 0.874 and 
0.857, respectively, for the Hong Kong cohort, suggesting an acceptable fit for both 
cases. However, overall goodness of fit is not well because p values are smaller than 
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0.000 in both cases. According to the recommendation of Bagozzi and Yi (1998), a 
ratio of y° to degree of freedom is a better value to assess the model’s overall goodness 
of fit, and a ratio of 5 would be an acceptable value. Hence, in the present case, the 
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Figure 2. Bar charts of six types of bullying behaviours committed by students in Japan and Hong 
Kong 
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Figure 2. (Continued) 
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Figure 3. Path diagram of relationship between sources of stress, support, frustration and bullying 

for Primary 5 and Secondary 1 girls in Japan (all paths are significant and all coefficients are 

standardized). (Model statistics: Chi square = 3604.1; degrees of freedom = 797; GFI= 0.878; 
AGFI = 0.862; CFI = 0.878; RMSEA = 0.051) 
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Figure 4. Path diagram of relationship between sources of stress, support, frustration and bullying 

for Primary 5 and Secondary 1 girls in Hong Kong (all paths are significant and all coefficients are 

standardized). (Model statistics: Chi square = 4029.2; degrees of freedom = 796; GFI= 0.874; 
AGFI = 0.857; CFI = 0.857; RMSEA = 0.054) 


ratio for the Japanese cohort falls within the acceptable range and the ratio for the 
Hong Kong cohort is higher than the acceptable range. 

Two phenomena are worthy of mention in Figure 3. First, only peer stressor 
contributes directly to bullying (y=0.36) and indirectly to bullying through 
frustration (y=0.14). All other stressors contribute indirectly to bullying through 
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frustration. In contrast, in the Hong Kong cohort, frustration does not contribute 
significantly to bullying, which implies that there is no indirect effect from the 
stressors to bullying. In fact, the peer stressor (y = 0.22), study stressor (y = 0.13), and 
teacher stressor (y = 0.09) contribute to bullying, and the four stressors all contribute 
to frustration as well. 

Second, for the Japanese cohort, competition contributes to all four stressors, but the 
contribution due to study stressor has the largest magnitude (y=0.35) and the 
contribution due to peer stressor (y =0.26), teacher stressor (y= 0.23), and family 
stressor (y = 0.21) has a smaller magnitude. For the Hong Kong cohort, contribution of 
competition to peer stressor has the largest magnitude (y = 0.33), the contributions to 
study stressor (y=0.25) and family stressor (y=0.22) have similar magnitudes, 
whereas the contribution to teacher stressor has the smallest magnitude (y = 0.07). The 
result may suggest that the stress Japanese teachers give to students may be more related 
to competition among students than that by Hong Kong teachers. Third, contributions 
of the four stressors to frustration symptoms in the two cohorts are within the same 
order of magnitude, and the contributions of perceived social support to stressors and 
frustration symptoms for the two cohorts are also within the same order of magnitude. 

Thus, it appears that for the Hong Kong cohort, bullying is provoked by irritation 
with peers and stress coming from teachers and study, whereas for the Japanese 
cohort, bullying is provoked partly by peer irritation and partly by the indirect effect of 
stress from family, teachers, and study through the mediating role of frustration. 
Therefore, in the present study of female students in Primary 5 and Secondary 1, 
bullying in Hong Kong can be explained by the aggressive-motive theory, whereas 
bullying in Japan is better explained by the aggressive-motive theory and the 
frustration-aggression theory. 


Discussion 


The result of the present study suggests that female bullying in Japan and Hong Kong 
is operating through different mechanisms. Japanese girls bully partly because they 
are provoked by peers and partly because they are frustrated and need to vent their 
emotion. Hong Kong girls bully as a reaction to events in schools and behaviours of 
peers. They also bottle up much frustration, but they have not used bullying as a 
means of venting their emotion. Given the fact that frustration signifies an inwardly 
directed anger, the finding suggests that both Japanese girls and Hong Kong girls are 
at the risk of psychological maladjustment (Crick & Grotpeter, 1995; Loeber & 
Kennan, 1994). Also, given the moderate contribution from competition to the 
stressor scales in Figures 3 and 4, there is reason to believe that the frustration 
experienced by female students in the two cultures is due to the pressure of 
competition within the schooling system. Although there is insufficient evidence to 
suggest a causal relationship between characteristics of the two societies and bullying 
mechanisms, the data presented so far do point to some avenues for further 
exploration. Hence, the following paragraphs are speculations on the factors that 
could lead to the different bullying mechanisms. 
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Competition Within the System 


It has been suggested that one of the reasons for the achievement of high international 
ranking in mathematics and science by Asian countries such as Japan and Hong Kong 
is that the educational system actively works to build students’ motivation to learn 
(Wu, 1999). Suffice to say, much of this motivation to learn comes from competition. 
In the case of Japan and Hong Kong, although both education systems emphasize 
competition, it is manifestly different in the two societies. 

In Japan, the most important competition in the education system takes place 
towards the end of high school when students take the Daigaku Nyushi Center Shiken 
(National High School Examination), which is equivalent to a national high school 
examination. This examination will determine whether students can secure a place in 
their university of choice, which also affects whether they will obtain a good job after 
graduation. Also, since the practice of life-time employment by large Japanese 
corporations in the past limits horizontal mobility from one company to another, 
opportunities for social mobility are mainly confined to the period of entering a 
university (Cummings, 1980; Lee, 1991). Currently, opportunity for higher 
education in Japan is close to that of the US, with close to 50% of all students 
studying in the universities or 4-year colleges (Statistics Bureau, 2006). 

Since entering a high-ranked high school increases a student’s chance of university 
admission or of obtaining a good job after high-school graduation, over half of the 
Japanese middle Gunior high) students attend private cram schools, or juku, to 
supplement their examination preparations. The time Japanese students devote to the 
preparation of the high-school and university entrance examination — attending cram 
schools, studying with tutors, taking repeated mock examinations, and studying late 
into evenings — is sometimes referred to as juken jigoku or “examination hell’’ (Sato, 
2003). Many parents place their children in cram schools even when they are in 
primary school. Hence, study stress on primary and middle schools in Japan is very 
high. Students receive two examination reports from school per year. School days are 
from 7:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., and club activities follow. Students usually do not go 
home until 8:30 p.m., with homework still to complete (Fukuzawa & LeTendre, 
2001; Okano & Tsuchiya, 1999). 

In Hong Kong, students are streamed and allocated to secondary schools of 
different ability bands (Band 1 being the most able, Band 3 being the least able), but 
the screening mechanism starts as early as Primary 5. There are many consequences 
of this allocation mechanism (Tam, Lai, & Lam, 2007). First, since Band 1 means the 
highest achievement, primary school administrators and teachers set their goals, 
either explicitly or implicitly, to improve the ratio of students allocated to Band 1 
schools (schools which accept mainly Band 1 students). An implication of this is that 
teachers would have to put pressure on the students so that they would perform well 
in the territory-wide scaling test (a test used to compare schools), which creates much 
examination pressure and unnecessary drilling. Second, secondary school adminis- 
trators and teachers also set their goals to attract as many Band | students as they can. 
In other words, within the education community, the development of a secondary 
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school is equivalent to moving towards becoming a Band | school. Third, since Band 
1 places are in limited supply, parents tend to put pressure on their children very early 
in their primary years to outperform their fellow schoolmates in examinations (Lee, 
1991; Sweeting, 2004). The reason why parents are anxious for their children to enter 
a Band 1 school is because university education opportunities are very limited in 
Hong Kong. Only 18% of all students study in the publicly funded universities, 
whereas about 40% study in self-funded junior colleges. School days in Hong Kong 
are from 8:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., and extracurricular activities follow. Students usually 
go directly home after school, with homework still to complete. 


Teacher-Student Interaction 


The average class size in Japan has decreased over the decades, reaching 28.5 
students in 1995, but some suburban primary schools continue to have close to 35 
students in one class, and the average class size is 33.3 students in middle schools 
(Okano & Tsuchiya, 1999). The main task in primary school is to provide “‘whole 
person’’ education, and emphasis is placed on students’ participation in each activity 
by everyone in the class (Sato, 2003). Similarly to the American system, students have 
a homeroom and are taught by the homeroom teacher for most parts of the 
curriculum. There is virtually no ability-based streaming, and individual competition 
is not emphasized within primary schools (Okano & Tsuchiya, 1999). 

The middle school is seen as a transitional period from the caring and nurturing 
primary school environment to the systematic academic studies of high school. 
Teacher assignment is subject based in the middle school. There is also no ability 
tracking, nor are elective subjects offered. The experience of student violence in Japan 
in the early 1980s intensified the perceived necessity of school rules (Nagano, 1990). 
Throughout the primary and middle-school period, school rules are much 
emphasized and meticulously enforced, and much attention is given to make sure 
that students learn to make adequate adjustment and fit into the collective life of the 
classroom, even to the extent of using corporal punishment (Tamura, 2004). Since 
teachers are under much pressure to enforce school rules but there is little pressure on 
the academic performance of the students, it is of little surprise that in the present 
study it is found that competition among peers contributes significantly to the teacher 
stressor but that the teacher stressor does not contribute to bullying. 

Hong Kong schools have a larger average class size than Japanese schools. The 
average class size is 32 to 37 for primary schools and 40 to 42 for secondary schools. 
The main goal in primary school is similar to that in Japan, namely to provide ‘“‘whole 
person’”’ education and participation, and the main goal in secondary school is to 
prepare students for public examinations (Lee, 1991). Primary schools in Hong Kong 
do not have a homeroom system for teacher deployment, and all teachers are subject 
trained. Also, in order to reduce diversity of ability within the classrooms, many 
primary and secondary schools employ ability grouping mechanisms, which con- 
tribute to labeling and competition within the school (Tam, Lai, & Lam, 2004). Also, 
stemming from former British colonial roots in the Chinese society, the education 
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system has dual emphasis. On the one hand, it emphasizes competition, individual 
achievement, personal effort, and individual needs from the academic standpoint. On 
the other hand, it gives attention to group harmony, respect of tradition, and rule 
conformance in the student life aspect (Lee, 1991). Nevertheless, each school will 
have its own emphasis on achievement or behaviours, or both. However, there is no 
evidence that Hong Kong teachers emphasize conformity and rule following in the 
classroom as much as in Japan. In fact, it has been reported that primary and junior 
secondary schools in lower socioeconomic districts are often infested with high 
incidents of aggressive and disruptive behaviours (Ho & Leung, 2002; Tam et al., 
2004). Since teachers in Hong Kong are pressurized to enforce school rules and 
maintain performance standards at the same time, it is little wonder that students in 
Hong Kong experience much higher stress from teachers compared with students 
from Japan. Also, the contribution of competition among peers to teacher stressor is 
much smaller than that of Japan, and teacher stressor contributes to bullying. 


Parent-Child Interaction 


In Japan, the female population has a long tradition of devoting their life to taking 
care of their families and children. Thus, close to 60% of women become full-time 
housewives after they are married, and most women with school age children are full- 
time mothers (Statistics Bureau, 2006). By comparison, only 49.1% of mothers with 
school age children in Hong Kong are occupied full-time taking care of their families 
(Tam, Lam, Cheng, Ho, & Ma, 2002). Given these figures, it is of little surprise that 
Japanese children may be receiving more social support from their families when 
compared with Hong Kong children, as confirmed in the present study. Japanese 
parents are well aware of the importance of the high-stake entrance examinations and 
the painful experience of students having to spend a good deal of their waking hours 
in study. Yet, more than half of them still choose to put their children in juku. Perhaps 
this can help shift the children’s study-related problems from the family to the juku. 

Placing children in tutorial schools has not become a widespread practice in Hong 
Kong (Lee, 1991). Parents whose children are behind in study and parents who are 
both working may send their children to tutorial schools. Otherwise, many parents 
prefer to supervise children’s homework themselves. This then gives more 
opportunities for conflicts between parents and children because of study problems. 
In the present study, family-related stress experienced by 11- and 13-year-old girls in 
Hong Kong is found to be much higher than family-related stress experienced by the 
same age cohorts in Japan. 


Bullying in fapan and Hong Kong 


In the foregoing section, it has been asserted that students in Japan and Hong Kong 
are experiencing much stress both at home and in school, and much of it originates 
from the examination system. Students may internalize the stress and unhappy 
experiences and become depressed and frustrated. They may externalize these 
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experiences by throwing tantrums, hitting, shouting, and engaging in bullying 
behaviours. We are suggesting that the emphasis on rules and conformity in Japanese 
classrooms might have caused students to internalize their unhappy experiences. By 
putting their children in juku, parents in Japan could play a more supportive role 
instead of a disciplining role but have not helped them deal with their frustration 
experiences more positively. On the other hand, parents in Hong Kong are forced to 
assume a monitoring role in relation to school work, which gives rise to many 
conflicts in the family and puts more stress on the students. Nevertheless, the 
frequent display of disruptive behaviours in Hong Kong classrooms might be the 
student using them as a venue to vent their frustration (Ho & Leung, 2002). Thus, 
the disruptive behaviours may be another form of aggression in which the victims are 
the teachers and fellow classmates. 

The question still remains: Why do Japanese girls give vent to their frustration by 
bullying their peers while Hong Kong girls tend to bottle up their frustrations? We 
believe that bullying in Japan goes through the frustration-aggression mechanism 
mainly because of the high frequency of relational bullying taking place. In other 
words, the frustration-aggression path may have been a consequence of Japanese girls 
employing relational bullying when they are unhappy. If this is true, then the present 
paper may be another piece of evidence to confirm that relational bullying is actually a 
psychological defense mechanism used by Japanese students to project their anxiety 
and frustration onto their victims (Blackman, 2004; White, 2004). 

Hong Kong girls do not practice relational bullying as much as Japanese girls. 
There may be a cultural reason for this, and this is an issue that needs to be explored 
further. Also, Hong Kong girls engage in bullying behaviours when they are irritated 
by stressful experiences, and there is no sign that their bullying behaviours are related 
to experiencing frustration. In other words, girl bullying in Hong Kong may be an 
aggressive behaviour instead of a psychological defense mechanism. This is not saying 
that Hong Kong girls do not need to relieve their frustration and emotions nor that 
they are more healthy psychologically. They may have other ways of doing this, but it 
is not by bullying their peers. We believe there are two main reasons why female 
bullying in Hong Kong is mainly an aggressive behaviour. First, existing evidence 
suggests that a high percentage of Chinese parents employs an aggressive parenting 
style when they deal with parent-child conflicts (Tam et al., 2002). Hence, Hong 
Kong children might have learned to use violence from their parents to solve 
problems. Second, as Hong Kong is a former British colony, Hong Kong girls are 
brought up in a mixture of both Chinese and Western culture, hence there is less 
demand for rule conformity in Hong Kong when compared to Japan. Thus the 
cultural barrier for children to exhibit aggressive behaviours at home and in school is 
perhaps less in Hong Kong than in Japan. 


Conclusion 


Previous research on school bullying has hypothesized bullying as either a form of 
aggression behaviour that is stimulated by external stress or a defense mechanism 
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triggered externally to reduce internal anxiety but has not explained the reasons 
behind the two different mechanisms. The present paper uses structural equation 
modeling to investigate whether school bullying in Tokyo and Hong Kong, both of 
which are modernized Asian societies with highly competitive schooling systems, are 
following the same mechanism. Findings in the present paper suggest that girl 
bullying in Japanese schools is both stress-stimulated aggressive behaviour and a 
defense mechanism, whereas bullying in Hong Kong schools is only stress-stimulated 
aggressive behaviour. The authors suggest that the competitiveness of the education 
system, socialization processes within families and schools, together with the culture 
of the two societies, may be contributing to the difference in girl bullying between the 
two societies. However, there are a few limitations in the present findings. Firstly, the 
present study has not controlled the socioeconomic background of the students by 
including it as a variable in the structural equation model. Hence, it is possible that 
there may be a social class difference in the parent-child interaction as well as bullying 
behaviours of students in the two societies. Secondly, the present study considered 
the psychosocial variables behind bullying but has neglected classroom-level factors, 
school-level factors, and cultural factors that may also contribute to bullying. It is 
suspected that there are social and cultural contexts affecting the different bullying 
mechanisms, and these should be further explored in order to gain a more holistic 
picture of bullying in school. Third, the present study uses a cross-sectional survey 
method to study the mechanism of bullying but has neglected other methods of 
investigation. In light of the fact that school bullying may be partly a process that 
involves children’s psychological defense mechanism triggered by external stress, 
more in-depth investigations employing qualitative approaches may be necessary to 
probe the psychodynamic of the inner being when it responds to external threats. 
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